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About Our Cover 

Fishermen bait their hooks on Pelican Island as one of the 
Highway Department’s three Galveston-Bolivar ferries grace- 
fully glides past the island, a major attraction along the 
picturesque passageway. There’s more on ferries on page 2 
and Pelican Island, page 8. Photograph by Herman Kelly 
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A deserted farmhouse, lazing in a tranquil field of blue- 
bonnets and poppies, recaptures the frontier days of an 
agricultural area. Most of these rustic farm scenes in the 
wild flower areas of South Central Texas are off the main 
highways, but this setting is easily viewed by motorists 
along a newly opened section of IH 10 between Luling and 
Waelder. Photograph by Larry Upshaw 


“1 have always had a passion for ferries,” Walt Whitman once said as he recalled those 
“streaming, never-failing, living poems” of the sea. We understood what he meant 


when we went aboard one of... 


The Galveston-Bolivar Ferries 


THE NIGHT WAS BEAUTIFUL. There 
were a few clouds scattered in the sky, 
and the stars twinkled above. A cool- 
ing breeze brushed across the passen- 
gers on deck. Lights from shore, 
sparkling like diamonds in the dark- 
ness, gave the night a magical feeling, 
and one felt in a world apart. The 
serenity of the moment was broken 
only by a passing ship. 

Riding the Galveston-Bolivar ferry 
at night is a haunting experience, but 
crossing the channel by day has its 
charms, too, especially early in the 
morning when low-flying jets swoosh 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


by, leaving a trail of white. And caw- 
ing seagulls swoop down over the bow 
of the boat, hungrily looking for a 
handout. The relaxing ride in the sun 
is fun, and passengers have nothing to 
do for 13 minutes but to enjoy the 
view along the ferry route, a three- 
mile extension of State Highway 87. 
The watery “roadway” provides a 
unique mass transit system. The ferry 
fleet of three transports more than 
one million vehicles and 444 million 
passengers yearly between Galveston 
Island and the Bolivar Peninsula. It is 


the safest link in the Texas highway 


system, ferrymen say proudly, and the 
most picturesque, with swaying palm 
trees, the skyline of Galveston, ocean- 
going freighters chugging by, and an 
occasional porpoise leaping playfully 
in the air. 

Fair weather or foul, the R. S. 
Sterling, Cone Johnson, and E. H. 
Thornton—all named for former state 
highway commissioners—leave the 
Galveston Landing every 20 minutes. 
Only two of the ferries run at a time 
except in peak traffic periods, which — 
include holidays and weekends. 

Two of the ferries have been in op- 


eration since 1950, but ferries have 
served as an important link to the 
Texas mainland since the 1930’s. The 
first ferry was started as a private ven- 
ture on April 12, 1930. The Galveston 
News recorded the event: “With the 
inauguration of regular ferry service 
between Galveston and Bolivar today, 
Treasure Island’s long-cherished de- 
sire for a highway connection with the 
outside world, independent of Hous- 
ton, is fulfilled. Traffic began moving 
this morning on a two-hour temporary 
schedule...” 

The Highway Department took over 
operation of the ferries from Galves- 
ton County on May 1, 1936, and in- 
vited the public to use them without 
charge. However, the ferries proved so 
popular that six months later the Gal- 
veston County Commissioners Court 
asked the Highway Commission to levy 
a 25-cent toll on each vehicle per cross- 
ing to help end the “congested condi- 
tion.” The toll didn’t deter many, 
though. 
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“Some of the toll tickets were still 
around in July of 1952 when I came 
to work,” recalls Bill Manes, ferry 
manager. “The tolls had gone off in 
May of 1949. They tell me we had a 
ticket agent on each landing who 
walked along the line of cars selling 
the tickets for rides on the old Galves- 


ton and Jefferson ferries. This was be-- 


fore we had the present three.” 

Traffic congestion is still a problem, 
and the ferries are a greater tourist at- 
traction than they were in those days— 
besides providing transportation to and 
from work for an increasing number. 
There has been talk for years of a tun- 
nel under the “Bolivar Roads” or a 
high-rise bridge across Galveston Bay. 
Traffic demands have made the ferries 
“an intolerable inconvenience,” critics 
say. 

It looks as if a bridge is in the offing. 
The Highway Commission recently ap- 
proved selection of a consultant to 
make a feasibility study, and if traffic 
and cost warrant expense of such a 
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Passengers love to feed the seagulls, 
which constantly hover around hoping for 
tasty morsels. 


All aboard—to a 13-minute ride that has all the excitement 
of a Caribbean cruise and none of the expense. Rid- 
ing on one of the Galveston-Bolivar ferries is free. Each 
ferry can carry 52 standard-size cars and 400 passengers. 


structure, the days of the ferry may be 
nearing an end. 

With the demise of the ferry system, 
more than a century of cross-channel 
commuting would come to an end, and 
the magical ride would be just a nos- 
talgic memory. Meanwhile, the popu- 
larity of the salt-water ride is undeni- 
able. 

“I’ve ridden the ferry five times this 
week. I love it. It’s better than most at- 
tractions,” said an enthusiastic tourist 
from Tennessee. “This is something 
different. And there’s not a soul on 
the beaches for miles,” he added. 

Like many of the other tourists, he 
enjoyed exploring Bolivar Peninsula 
with its lonely, unfenced beaches, sum- 
mer houses on stilts, hundred-year-old 
lighthouse, and fishing jetties. The 
“Bolivar Roads” is the avenue to ad- 
venture for those who work on the 
ferry, too. 

Says Bill Manes, “This place is fas- 
cinating. It’s never boring. I like to 
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look out and see the ships.” 

“The nuclear merchant ship, the USS 
Savannah, refueled here in 1968. She’s 
in mothballs now because she was too 
expensive to operate,” says John Gray, 
senior maintenance superintendent. 

Both men find the public as intri- 
guing as the big ships. One time a 
rather inebriated man approached the 
ferry crossing, stopped, then excitedly 
told a member of the crew, “There’s a 
hole in the road and it’s full of water!” 

“Of course,” he was told. “That’s 
Galveston Bay and this is the ferry 
crossing.” 

Another time a woman asked a 
crewman, “Where is the ferry?” He 
laughed and said, “Lady, you’re on the 
boat now!” 

“About a year ago two men were 
asleep in a new Ford,” recalls Gray. 
Both apparently had been drinking 
heavily. We woke up the driver to tell 
him we were almost ready to board, 
and he took off. Believe it or not, that 


car floated for five minutes! We fished 
them both out of the bay just before 
the car sank.” 

Gray, who has been with the High- 
way Department 37 years on May 10, 
supervises the ferry operation. He says, 
“It takes about 80 people to do the 
job. We have quite a few employees 
with 30 or more years of service, too. 
Our old reliable people stay with us— 
that’s old in senority, not age,” he 
chuckled. 

“Every man is just as important as 
the next one. Each has a certain job, 
but they work as a team. We hardly 
ever fell a man to do something, either. 
We ask him. Our people feel free to 
talk to us—about anything. We have 
men who have been here only six 
months who feel free enough to say, 
‘You know, this ought to be improved.’ 

“Management works well together, 
too,” continued Gray. “We don’t al- 
ways agree, but we get our heads to- 
gether and work it out. We are con- 


stantly trying to improve our setup. 
We have to, because we are hauling 
more people and cars than ever be- 
fore and traffic increases each year. 
Our employees are better trained, too, 
than a few years back and can be 
switched around safely.” 

Besides the “shore gang,” each ferry 
has six crewmen, including three deck- 
hands, one oiler (he keeps the engine 
room clean and checks machinery), 
one engineer, and a ferry captain. The 
crews work eight consecutive hours, 
making a round trip every 40 minutes 
and almost 45,000 crossings yearly. 

“This is a unique job as far as ma- 
rine transportation goes,” says one of 
the long-time captains, Sammy Bryant. 
“You can work eight hours and then 
go home.” 

Most of the eight ferry captains, 
each of whom holds a master pilot’s 
license, enjoy night duty more than 
day. 

One night aboard the Cone Johnson, 
Captain William J. Standley said, 
“Even when it’s foggy, I like piloting 
better at night. It’s beautiful and not 
as hot nor as busy as during the day. 
On a hot day people fanning them- 
selves on deck look like chickens 
caught in a coop, hopping around to 
get cool.” 

As the ferry churned across the bay 
toward the Bolivar Landing, the salty 
sea captain pointed out the landmarks. 

“There are the lights of Texas City. 
You can see the lights flashing from 
the buoys, too. Each sends its own 
special signal. We can tell where we 
are by the buoys, which is a big help, 
especially in the fog. 

“We have radar now, but until 1950 
we ran by ‘dead reckoning.’ You timed 
yourself to calculate your location. In 
those days the ferry was the only ves- 
sel to move in foggy weather. The rest 
of the ship traffic was afraid to. They 
didn’t know the waters like we did.” 

Continuing the 12-knot-an-hour 
cruise (that’s 13 mph), the captain 
said, “There’s Pelican Island, which 
used to be a federal quarantine sta- 
tion, and the USS Cavalla, a World 
War II submarine which sent the 
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mighty Japanese aircraft carrier Sho- 
kaku to the bottom. The Cavalla is 
now a museum.” 

Grounded off Pelican Island near 
the entrance to the ship channel is an- 
other major ferry route attraction, the 
Selma. The concrete ship, built during 
World War I, has rested here for the 
past 50 years, its white form a ghost- 
like apparition in the darkness of the 
night. 

Continuing his narrative, Captain 
Standley said, “There’s old Fort Travis 
ahead on the right. It has a concrete 
seawall about 16 feet high. That is 
where most of the people from Boli- 
var go when a hurricane is reported.” 

Speaking of bad weather, Standley 
added, “When you have a northwest- 
erly wind, the ferry is like a wild calf. 
She wants to go where she wants to go. 
One time we got caught out in the mid- 
dle when the wind started blowing 
more than 100 mph. We just rode it 
out. One lady fainted, but we came out 
with minor damage.” 

If the tide gets high—five feet or 
more above normal—it’s impossible to 


load vehicles and the ferry service is 
out of business. The ferries slow down, 
too, during driving rains. Occasionally, 
a ferry will run aground during fog 
and a tug will rush to its aid. 

By this time, the Cone Johnson 
was approaching the Bolivar Landing, 
and the crew began docking opera- 
tions. After letting the vehicles off and 
picking up passengers for the return 
trip to Galveston, the captain scurried 
up the steps to the pilothouse. 

“The bow is whichever way you are 
going. Stern is the other way,” said the 
captain, explaining why there was a 
pilothouse at each end of the ferry. 
Then he sounded the whistle, once to 
warn everyone the ferry would soon 
leave, then three times more to let all 
know the ferry was under way. The 
view on the return trip was spectacu- 
lar, with the coastline ablaze with 
lights and the shadows of swaying 
palms. 

“You can see John Sealy Hospital 
and the Coast Guard station on the 
left, the city docks, the yacht basin, 
and the new 20-story American Na- 


A deckhand guides an ambulance and its police escort onto the ferry, as Captain Melvin 


C. Pereira (right) radios ahead to alert crewmen on the Galveston side to stand by for 
the emergency docking. Helping the public is an everyday matter for the service- 
minded ferry force, even if schedules go awry. 


A bikini-clad, blonde beauty gets ready to 
board with her bicycle after the vehicles 
file on. All sorts of people and things can 
ride the Highway Department ferry—in- 
cluding trucks, buses, and boats, not to 
mention assorted pets such as parakeets 
and poodles. 


tional Insurance building,” he pointed 
out. “And see that light? That’s on the 
end of the south jetty. It has radio bea- 
cons so ships can get a warning dis- 
tance off it. A captain doesn’t want to 
get too close to the jetty, especially 
when it’s foggy.” 

Slowing up to let a huge ship have 
the right of way, the captain looked at 
the people below. Some were still in 
their cars—‘‘you’d be surprised at 
what people do; they forget where they 
are’—but most were leaning on the 
rail, eagerly scanning the horizon. 

“Tourists like to feed the seagulls. 
The seagulls swoop around the boat by 
the hundreds, creating an unsanitary 
problem,” he laughed. 

During his 26 years as a ferry cap- 
tain, Standley has seen all kinds of 
things, met all kinds of people, and he 
enjoys his job. 

“Three or four years ago a man 
came up to the wheelhouse and said 
he’d lost his car. Thinking: he’d had 
too much to drink, I told him to go 


back below. He left peacefully, but the 
next trip I noticed the man was still 
aboard and sent for him. He said he 
still couldn’t find his car. Puzzled, I 
asked if he’d left the ferry at all be- 
fore it left shore. ‘Yes, I went to the 
restroom,’ he admitted. Then I realized 
what had happened. He’d missed the 
ferry carrying his car and gotten on 
this one, not knowing we had other 
ferries running. He was embarrassed.” 

By this time, the 13-minute ride was 
over and Captain Standley carefully 
navigated into the slip. Deckhands se- 
cured the boat and directed traffic 
off as a long line of motorists waited 
to board. 

“Sometimes people get restless while 
waiting to board the ferry,” says Gray, 
“especially on a hot summer day. We 
have quite a bit of trouble with motor- 
ists cutting into line. Some even have 
fistfights. You meet people from all 
over the world in this job and 99 per- 
cent are wonderful, but that one per- 
cent sometimes makes you wish you 
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Lighting up a cigarette in a quiet moment 
is Captain William H. Hughes, one of 
eight ferry captains. Asked if there might 
be a female pilot in the future, one cap- 
tain goodnaturedly quipped, “It was bad 
‘enough when they let women loose in a 
car, without letting them pilot a ferry!” 
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“We are constantly trying to improve our setup,’”’ says John Gray, 
who supervises the entire ferry operation at Galveston. ‘‘We have 
to because each year we are hauling more cars and more people.”’ 


were somewhere else.” 

The ferry force cooperates with law 
enforcement agencies in apprehension 
of criminals. 

“We get frequent calls to check li- 
cense plate numbers, especially after a 
robbery. Sometimes we slow up load- 
ing to give police time to get here, but 
if we're ready to depart and can’t de- 
lay further without being obvious, we 
let the suspect board,” says Gray. “A 
sheriff is usually waiting on the other 
side, and there’s no place to go on 
Bolivar, so they're trapped either 
way. Criminals have to be pretty stupid 
to ride the ferry. 

“We keep in good with the Coast 
Guard, too,” continues Gray. “For in- 
stance, we helped them find and se- 
cure a tug, the Lutcher Brown, which 
sank in the Intracoastal Canal near the 
intersection with the Houston Ship 
Channel last November. It drifted to 
within 500 feet of the entrance to the 
Bolivar Landing.” 

Captain Theron L. “Whitey” Varvil, 


piloting the Cone Johnson toward the 
Bolivar Landing, had spotted a mys- 
terious light bobbing on the water. He 
immediately altered his course. Peer- 
ing through the darkness, he saw a fig- 
ure in the water waving a flashlight 
and two others hanging onto a wooden 
bucket. The waterlogged crewmen of 
the Lutcher Brown were helped 
aboard. They had been in the chilly 
water 45 minutes. 

The Coast Guard suspended ferry 
service until the submerged tug could 
be located. Returning to Galveston, 
Captain Varvil went aboard a Corps of 
Engineers vessel to point out the ferry 
route. This helped them locate the 
tug faster than would otherwise have 
been possible, says Gray. Shortly be- 
fore noon, the tug was pinpointed, a 
buoy was anchored in place, and ferry 
service was immediately restored. 

The ferries play a continuous role in 
the saga of life and death. Another 
time some antitoxin diphtheria serum 
was shuttled from John Sealy Hospital 
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in Galveston to a three-year-old girl in 
Southeast Texas. It was hustled aboard 
a midnight ferry, which was standing 
by. 

‘We help whenever we can, even if 
it means getting off schedule. No one 
is ever turned away,” says Gray. 
“You'd be surprised how many babies 
are born aboard when an ambulance 
or the family car fails to deliver an 
expectant mother to the hospital be- 
fore the stork arrives. One baby was 
even named Ferry Lynn!” 

The letters received by District 12 
register the appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of the passengers. One letter 
came in recently from three Indian 
schoolchildren, who wrote, “We en- 
joyed the fairy (sic) boat very much. 
It was very nice of you to put that 
fairy system in and let people use it 
frcesy 

Granted, a ride on one of the three 
Galveston-Bolivar “faries” is magical, 
so maybe those schoolchildren have 
the right idea after all. & 


Above—Forgotten by man, a ceiling 
sheds its tears of rubble on a floor where 
people once walked, longing for a new life. 


Left—tThere is a wild beauty here, a cer- 
tain blend of tropical architecture in its 
natural setting. 
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Right—Storm-battered buildings quietly 
watch the. Galveston-Port Bolivar ferry 
pass. In an earlier era they saw other 
ships approach and gave shelter to their 
weather-weary passengers. 


Below—A 20-year old menu cracks with 
age in perfect symmetry, broken only by 
a catsup stain, the accident of man. 


Isle of Neglect 


Photographs and story by Herman Kelly 


Time has walked across this land, 

Bringing its storms and its decay; 

And while these old buildings have 
slowly died, 

Man has looked the other way. 


THEY SEEM haunted now, these old 
buildings and the palms that shade 
them. Like Circe, they look out to sea 
as if to beckon unseen ships from over 
the horizon of time. 

Between 1915 and 1950, three quar- 
ters of a million immigrants first set 
foot on Texas soil here at Pelican Spit, 
brought by 30,000 ships. By that time 


deposits from dredging in the Galves- 
ton ship channel had transformed the 
soggy spit into an island, an_ ideal 
place for a United States Quarantine 
Station. 

Now echoes of the immigrants lin- 
ger amid laughing waves and crying 
gulls. Pelican Island heard the strange 
languages of these people, saw their 
customs, and shared their isolation 
symbolized by Yellow Jack, the quar- 
antine flag of yellow fever. 

In 1863, Pelican Spit even knew 
glory. The Union flagship Westfield 
ran aground here at the height of bat- 


tle, enabling Confederate General J. 
Bankhead (Prince John) Magruder to 
recapture Galveston. 

On this spot, earthworks with four 
embrasures, called Fort Jackson, 
helped Confederate troops hold Gal- 
veston until the end of the war, al- 
though some say the Union had no 
interest in retaking the island, anyway. 

But Yellow Jack was the real enemy 
of Galveston in those days. In the mid- 
dle 1800’s the disease killed half the 
children on the island. Epidemics 
broke out regularly, claiming the lives 
of 535 people in 1853. 


Three quarters of a million immigrants passed through this hall to the light of a new 
life on the other side. 


Since 1836 Galveston had been a 
primary port of call. By 1846 the city 
had passed an adequate quarantine 
law, followed by a state law in 1850. 
But there was a loophole. Sea captains 
could pay $1 per passenger and escape 
all quarantine restrictions. 

It was good money, and Galveston 
leaders blamed everything from the 
night air to “Fido” for the deadly out- 
breaks of the disease. They were care- 
ful, however, not to point any fingers 
at the ships with their cargoes of germs 
and dollar bills. 

By 1907 the Federal Quarantine at 
Pelican Spit consisted of two buildings 
on stilts and a 115-foot barge, the 
Swearington, which could fumigate 
two ships simultaneously. Medical 
techniques were as crude as the peril- 
ously perched buildings, but they must 
have been effective. No longer were 
germ-laden ships allowed to unload 
their yellow death on Galveston shores. 

Weather must have destroyed the 
stilted houses, for in 1915 the present 
group of buildings was constructed on 
a higher and drier Pelican. By 1950 
modern medicine rendered the station 
obsolete, and it was closed. 
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The city of Galveston purchased the 
20-acre site from the federal govern- 
ment and named it Pelican Park. For a 
time a resident caretaker manicured 
the grounds. In 1965 The Galveston 
News called the place ‘“Galveston’s 
most picturesque park.” 

But few people visited the island’s 
tropical beauty. Most didn’t know 
those lush palms they saw from the 
Galveston-Port Bolivar ferry shaded a 
public park. They knew the island only 
as the Quarantine Station, certainly not 
a place to visit. 

Getting there discouraged people, 
too. Even those who knew to take the 
S5Ist Street bridge to the island hesi- 
tated to torture their automobiles on 
the almost nonexistent road to the 
park. 

The caretaker is gone now, replaced 
by a battery of signs which forbid the 
visitor such temptations as throwing 
rocks or taking them from the park. 
Although the signs have kept vandal- 
ism to a minimum, lack of building 
maintenance has contributed to their 
decay. One of the signs prohibits alco- 
holic beverages. In the early to mid 
1950’s, however, the Tremont Bar had 


sold beer in one of the buildings. The 
old bar is now littered with receipts 
from those transactions. In another 
part of the same building, a decaying 
menu taped to a counter top tells the 
story of the Tremont Sandwich Shop. 

Here, too, are the remains of paper 
doves hanging from the rafters. The 
ornaments must have helped make the 
last gala party memorable. Two old- 
fashioned juke boxes, five plays for a 
quarter, must have been busy that 
night, belting out such songs as 
“Wanted” by Perry Como and others 
by the Andrews Sisters and Kay Starr. 

Pelican Park is a trip into nostal- 
gia, a place where people can mingle 
clues to the past with their imagina- 
tions and savor these thoughts in the 
isolated beauty of the palms and the 
sea. 

But one who yearns for moments 
like this had better hurry. Pelican Park 
is doomed. Late this spring, the city 
will demolish all but one of the build- 
ings in order to create a pleasure area 
named Seawolf Park. 

Seawolf Park will have all the attrac- 
tions people could want, if none of the 
nostalgia. Already there is a submarine 
which may be boarded (Adults $1.00; 
children $.50). 

A parking lot for 337 cars, an area 
for 180 camper vehicles, picnic areas, 
play areas, rest rooms, concessions, 
and showers are all in the plans. Size 
of the park will be increased to about 
45 acres. Accessibility will be im- 
proved with a paved road leading to 
the park. Funds for the $1.45 million 
park will come from Parks and Wild- 
life Department, the Moody Founda- 
tion, and the City of Galveston. 

When Seawolf Park gets into full 
swing, it should attract throngs of 
pleasure seekers. Here they will play 
where men fought and died for a 
cause they believed was important and 
where hundreds of thousands of im- 
migrants struggled toward a new life. 

Picturing the past will be more diffi- 
cult in Seawolf Park than in Pelican 
Park. But one thing is certain: Pelican 
Spit will no longer be lonely. 


Tourist Industry 
On Upswing 


TEXAS EXPERIENCED a healthy 8.9 percent upsurge of 
auto tourists from out of state last year. 

The 1971 Texas Visitor Industry Report, issued by 
the Highway Department’s Travel and Information Di- 
vision on April 3, showed that, after two years of suc- 
cessive slight declines after the banner HemisFair year, 
16,452,000 out-of-state auto visitors came to Texas. 
Even more encouraging were tourist expenditures, up 
33.7 percent for a total of $1,305,367,000. The sum rep- 
resents an immensely valuable stimulus of new money. 

The Department’s survey covers auto travelers from 
other states and foreign countries who entered Texas 
during every month of the year. Statistics are derived 
from questionnaires reported by nearly 22,000 tourist 
parties and supplemented by visual traffic counts on all 
major highways entering Texas. 

The substantial increase in tourist expenditures was 
attributed partly to inflation, but more significantly to 
an expanding state tourist industry. 

“Apparently tourists are finding it easier to spend 
more than just time in Texas,” said Tom H. Taylor, di- 
rector of the Department’s Travel and Information Di- 
vision. “More attractions and recreational choices offer 
more opportunities to spend the travel dollar.” 

The report showed average spending per person per 
day was $13.92 last year, and the average visitor party 
of 2.8 people spent $39.26 per day. 

Sixty-eight percent of the auto travelers came to 
Texas on vacation, business was cited by 15 percent, 


AMARILLO TOURIST BUREAU— 
The Department’s 

11 tourist bureaus 

logged an all-time high 

of 1,366,000 visitors 

in 1971 and a 

16 percent increase 

in professional 

travel counseling service 

to visitors. 


and 6 percent combined business with a vacation. Other 
factors included conventions and arrival of new resi- 
dents. 

Staying an average of 5.7 days, the typical visitor 
party drove 1,144 miles—over 100 miles farther than an 
average trip the previous year. 

While June, July, and August continued to be the 
heaviest vacation period, other months showed increas- 
ing popularity. The report pointed to the 12-month 
school year as a possible cause for substantial changes 
in traditional vacation patterns, spreading the season 
more evenly throughout much of the year. 

Houston was the most popular city destination, cited 
by 12 percent of all travelers. Dallas followed closely 
with 11 percent. In terms of region, the report said that 
tourists are visiting all areas with near equality. North 
Texas was listed as a destination by 4 percent of trav- 
elers, while the Coast, East, and Valley regions each 
claimed 3 percent. 

At the Department’s 11 tourist bureaus, 1,365,000 
auto visitors were given a friendly welcome, prize-win- 
ning free travel literature, maps, and vacation informa- 
tion. The two most popular bureaus were at opposite 
ends of the state—Orange at the Louisiana line and El 
Paso/Anthony near the New Mexico state line. 

Travel counselors at the bureaus reported that tour- 
ists are seeking more information on activities, attrac- 
tions, and facilities. No longer content to know just the 
shortest highway route, they are demanding comprehen- 
sive information about their destination and points of 
interest along the way. 

A copy of the 1971 Texas Visitor Industry Report 
may be obtained by writing the Texas Highway De- 
partment, Travel and Information Division, PO Box 
5064, Austin 78763. & 
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HIGH WAY PROBLEMS 


of the Seventies 


The highway program during the ’70’s faces many prob- 
lems and paradoxes, J. C. Dingwall told delegates to the 
Mississippi Valley Conference of State Highway Depart- 
ments at its annual meeting in Chicago on March 15. Ding- 
wall, president of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials and state highway engineer of Texas, told 
members that he wished he could also provide the answers 
but that he could not. 


THIS IS AN AGE of paradox. On one hand the financial 
situation of our country is in turmoil. One would think that 
every effort would be directed at stabilizing the economy. 
Yet, at the same time, we in the highway field find every 
bulletin, policy and procedure memorandum, or what-have- 
you stemming from the federal level serve only to add to 
proliferation of red tape, compound the already abundant 
confusion, and thwart the efforts of practical men to work 
our way out of our difficulties, and, incidentally, escalate the 
cost. 

Paper work and planning are piled on top of paper work 
and planning. Recently, we at the state level have been re- 
quested to develop an “action plan” on how we, the states, 
intend to plan. We in the highway field are not in the habit 
of going off half-cocked, and we do not act without the 
benefit of a rational and logical plan. Sound planning is 
necessary to see that the people get full value from their tax 
dollars. 

I do believe in planning. But I do not believe in planning 
for planning’s sake. I am afraid, however, that this is what 
is being required in some instances these days. 

Let me call your attention to another paradox. The people 
elect Congressmen to make laws and a chief executive to 
administer them. The paradox is that the intent of Con- 
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gress often is thwarted by bureaucrats. I honestly believe 
that the Office of Management and Budgets is running the 
country, not the administration, not Congress. 

Congress passes a reasonable and needed law. Fine. Then 
it gets into the hands of instant economists and instant plan- 
ners who have never faced day-to-day operational problems 
and who have never had the responsibility of making things 
work at the grass-roots level. They have never had to pro- 
duce or get out. 

It is this band of self-anointed, instant experts who in- 
terpret the law and write unreasonably complex rules and 
procedures that often frustrate the intent and purpose of a 
law passed by Congress. 

There is now an organization called the “National Asso- 
ciation of Professional Bureaucrats” whose founder says is 
a spoof but one designed to use humor to call serious at- 
tention to great changes that need to be made. There is, 
sadly, a lot of truth in its stated purpose: “To give recog- 
nition to the great unsung heroes who, with their yes-buts, 
fingertapping, and study groups, have kept things from 
happening and thereby prevented countless mistakes.” 

Among other things, they have a research project under 
way to find a way of extending the gestation period from 
nine months to 18 to hold down the population explosion. 


Bureaucratic Tie-up 


Such a project might be successful. After all, bureaucrats 
already have extended the gestation period of a highway 
project—the lead time—from an average of 34 months in 
1956 to 77 months-plus in 1972. 

Here is another paradox. Probably the two public 
agencies that have done most for the development of our 


country and well-being of all Americans are the Federal 
Highway Administration, formerly the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and the Corps of Engineers. 

They have been the most successful of all federal depart- 
ments in making the best use of public dollars. Neither is 
responsible for the turmoil we are in these days. They have 
not caused the rise in crime rates of our cities, slums, or 
the welfare mess. But look what is happening to both of 
these agencies. Daily, they catch a lot of flack and criticism. 
The reason may be that these agencies represent success 
and strength. 


News Media Gullible 


The news media have been just as gullible as the federal 
government in gobbling up the flood of propaganda against 
public works in this country. The really sad part about it is 
that most of these newsmen are honorable folks. They 
simply have not thought through all the consequences that 
would accrue with the crippling of these activities. 

A lot of this criticism is in the name of environment. We 
do have environmental problems. We have water pollution, 
air pollution, sound pollution, and pesticide problems. But 
we should think twice before we launch into crash programs 
to do something—anything—about them. 

We should think twice, for instance, before we refuse to 
spray for mosquitoes for fear of softening the shell of the 
pelican egg. The mosquito is one of the biggest carriers of 
disease. The instant environmentalists would not find it hard 
to decide to spray for mosquitoes and other insects if they 
lived in an area where one had to wear oilskin slickers for 
protection during working hours and sleep under carefully 
tucked-in mosquito nets at night as is necessary in some 
parts of the world. I have been forced to do this myself. 

What have we really done to the quality of life—we en- 
gineers—we builders? One-hundred and fifty years ago the 
average life expectancy of a male in the United States was 
38 years. Today it is almost 70 years. Who is dying from all 
this pollution? The man who was burned out before he was 
40 a century and a half ago worked a 72-hour week and the 
average pay was $300—a year. Women had it even worse. 
They worked more like 98 hours a week and the quality of 
life was not much more than bare subsistence. In their short 
lifetime, the chances are they never heard the sound of an 
orchestra, owned a book, or traveled more than 20 miles 
from where they were born. 

Highways helped to change all of this. The highway in- 
dustry of this country has designed and built the greatest 
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system of transportation facilities the world has ever known. 
Highways have enabled the American to increase his pro- 
ductivity, widen his opportunity for jobs, education, cultural 
enrichment and recreation, and enjoy the beauty of the 
great outdoors. 

I would like to submit a reminder that the American trav- 
eler is unique in his orientation and dedication to the auto- 
mobile. The Germans are enthusiastic recreational hikers. 
The English take cycling holidays. The French and Jap- 
anese go by rail to vacation spots. Americans drive cars. 

Every recent national survey produces startlingly similar 
statistics: From 85 to 89 percent of all American travel is by 
automobile. These statistics, differing only by four percent- 
age points, were derived from surveys by such varying au- 
thorities as the American Automobile Association, the 3-M 
Corporation, and the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

The would-be do-gooders say highways have caused 
urban sprawl. They’ve given the word “sprawl” an unsavory 
connotation. What does it mean? It means shopping centers 
built away from the central business district. It means 
suburban developments where people can have room and 
space and their own small piece of God’s green earth if they 
want it. 

It’s ironic—and here’s another paradox—that most of 
these suburban shopping centers and developments were de- 
signed and built by some of our most outspoken critics— 
architects. 


Urban Sprawl 


I see no particular trouble with this so-called urban 
sprawl. I think a lot of people in this country agree with 
me. If this kind of living was not what a great many people 
desired, they wouldn’t have moved to the suburbs in the 
first place. And certainly no one would have expended 
talent and effort and money to build them. 

If urban sprawl helps preserve for the American citizen 
his Constitutional right of freedom of movement, then I see 
nothing wrong with it. If it creates a transportation prob- 
lem, it will be solved. And, except in some unusual cases, 
it will be solved by rubber-tired transportation operating 
over the highways and streets. 

Highway development on the national level, thanks to 
the Highway Trust Fund, is on a rational, pay-as-you-go 
basis. It is sustained by uniquely fair taxes—everyone pays 
for the highways in proportion to his use. Many of our 
states also dedicate highway user funds to the highway pro- 
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gram. In theory this is an excellent system. On the practical 
side, however, the success of the program often draws the 
attention of would-be raiders on the national and state levels 
who seek to divert or disperse the highway user taxes to 
other purposes. 

The Federal Highway Trust Fund concept has been di- 
luted in the past by holdbacks and an off-again-on-again 
pattern of reimbursement schedules which have done no 
good to economical and logical highway development plans. 
This is the heart of a successful program—the assurance 
that funds will be available when needed. 


Revenue Sharing a Threat 


Now there are some new wrinkles. One is the administra- 
tion’s transportation revenue sharing plan. On the surface it 
looks harmless enough. It is supposed to help beleaguered 
cities and local governments. This is the bait. 

* Under the proposal, the Federal Highway Trust Fund 
would be dumped into a pot, less enough to finish the In- 
terstate. 

* The Secretary of Transportation would skim off 10 
percent to use at his discretion. 

* Thirty-five percent in cash would pass through to the 
cities with no strings attached. 

* Most of the remainder would be parceled out to the 
states in accord with an annual plan, prepared under the 
governor’s direction with assistance from regional planning 
agencies. 

This planning could completely bypass the highway 
agencies of the state. It would sound the death knell of the 
highly successful federal-state-local partnership that has 
been responsible for much of the success of the highway 
program. Instead of continuity and a carefully coordinated 
program of development for the highway system, we would 
go to a spotty, fragmented, catch-as-catch-can kind of op- 
eration that would soon result in chaos—all across the 
country. 

And that’s not all. Equally chaotic would be the effects 
of the so-called government reorganization plan. I say ‘so- 
called’ because it would not reorganize the government; it 
would unnecessarily complicate and disorganize the highway 
program. 

Under the plan, the highway program would be placed in 
a new Department of Community Development. This would 
diffuse the federal-state highway partnership. It would add 
several layers of non-transportation bureaucrats to the ad- 
ministrative setup between what would be left of the Fed- 
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eral Highway Administration and the state highway agencies. 
The highway program would be lumped in helter-skelter 
with a number of dissimilar programs. In other words, the 
state and federal highway people—doers and expediters by 
nature—would be further saddled with those fingertapping 
bureaucrats who keep things from happening. 

That brings us to the final paradox. Much has been said 
about mass transportation. The do-gooders somehow have 
created the impression that highway people are against mass 
transportation. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Most mass transit in America consists of buses, operating 
over highways. Seventy-five percent of all transit patrons 
are carried on highways. Therefore, we in the highway field 
probably have more to do with mass transit than anyone 
else in the country. 

It is true that many of us across the country feel that the 
gasoline taxes paid by Texas, New Mexico, Idaho, or Utah 
should not be used to pay for rail transportation on the 
eastern seaboard or Cleveland or Chicago. 

We have no objection to spending these dollars to pro- 
vide facilities for operating rubber-tired buses, since buses 
pay for the use of highways in the form of motor fuel taxes 
and license fees. Also, we should not lose sight of the fact 
that highway transportation serves everyone by the move- 
ment of goods and provides for essential services as well as 
personal transportation. 


Mobility Freedom Essential 


These paradoxes paint a gloomy picture. But all is not lost 
by any means. I have an abiding faith in the judgment of 
the American people. They can and will transmit their 
wishes to the Congress and to their own state legislatures as 
to how they want the country run in all matters—including 
transportation. 

In these days when emotional, 90-day wonder experts are 
running about like Chicken Little screaming that the sky is 
falling, there remains a majority that hasn’t yet been heard 
from—automobile drivers and owners. 

Who speaks for them? It must be you and it must be me. 
We must do what we can to preserve the freedom of mobil- 
ity for the public afforded by the highway and the motor 
vehicle. 

In time the people will be heard on the issues, not the 
emotions. They will be heard from when their individual 
freedom of movement is restricted. And rightly so. 

They will be heard from at the voting polls—make no 
mistake about that. (3 


AWARDS 


(As of May 31, 1972) 


40 Years 


District 2 

Edwin F. Stanton, Shop Foreman Ill 
District 10 

Daniel W. Heard, Engineering Technician V 


35 Years 


District 6 

Mary E. Heard, Accountant III 

District 8 

Homer F. Ray, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 25 

Truman A. Groves, Engineering Technician V 


30 Years 


District 2 

James E. Jones, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 10 

Jewel B. Sparkman, Auditor III 

District 12 

Edward B. Williams, Engineering Technician V 
District 14 

L. J. Chapman, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Herman G. Lehman Jr., Engineering Technician V 
District 15 

Roland W. Maddox, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

Albert A. Goodson, Maintenance Technician | 
District 22 

James B. Jennings, Maintenance Technician II 


25 Years 

Materials and Tests Division 

Mertice R. Paysse, Clerical Supervisor lI 

Kenneth R. Sandberg, Materials and Test Field Engineer 
District 1 

Utah C. Shannon, Engineering Technician V 

District 4 

Clyde W. Morris, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 5 

Jack C. Hornsby, Engineering Technician Ill 
District 10 

Sam Boyd Jr., Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 


Thomas V. Terry, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 13 

Oliver C. Hengst, Engineering Technician V 
District 15 

Leslie W. Baumann, Engineering Technician V 
Fernando Flores, Maintenance Technician II 
Raymond W. Jubela, Maintenance Technician II 
Willie L. Thompson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 

Leland E. Clepper, Engineering Technician V 


District 19 

Jessie W. Collins, Maintenance Technician II 
John P. Tiller, Engineering Technician V 

District 20 

Jess W. Hamilton, Engineering Technician V 
William A. Potter, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 23 

Gordon L. Smith, Assistant District Engineer 


RETIREMENTS 


Construction Division 

Jed N. Robinson, Construction Engineer 
Finance Division 

George W. Lawrence, Chief Accountant III 
District 1 

William L. Griffin, Maintenance Technician Il 
Leon C. Steelman, Maintenance Technician II 
District 3 

L. B. Dean, District Engineer 

District 4 

Howard A. Pemberton, Maintenance Technician II 
District 7 


William E. Macek, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 9 

Edwin D. Davis, Shop Foreman IV 

David C. Fowler, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
William L. Pennington, Engineering Technician V 
Jewel M. Smiley, Maintenance Technician II 
District 13 

Guy Dossey, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 14 

Virgil L. Peel, Maintenance Technician II 

District 15 

Max P. Hanz, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 19 

Bennie C. Bradley, Maintenance Technician II 
Arthur L. Chamblee, Maintenance Technician | 
Gilbert A. Youngs, District Engineer 

District 22 

Elwin C. Fricke, Accountant III 


Exodus to the Great ¢ 


Photographs and story by Larry Upshaw 


GLYN GAINES REACHED the camp- 
site about the same time as the bad 
weather. As he pulled off FM 2634, 
crossed two cattle guards, and ram- 
bled down a hill to the shore of Lake 
Nocona, a cold front out of Oklahoma 
blew rain clouds and a steel gray haze 
across this otherwise pleasant area. 
Weather only for the veteran camper. 

He was the advance man on this 
first camping weekend of the year for 
a group of Highway Department em- 
ployees from the Wichita Falls dis- 
trict office. Glyn’s job was to select 
the campsite, set up the cooking 
equipment, and, on this chilly Friday 
afternoon, build a large fire. It had 
been warm and sunny all week in 
Wichita Falls, just 60 miles to the 
west, and Glyn, Bill Presson, Marcy 
Strickland, and Lou Beck felt confi- 
dent about the weather. 

When you choose a March weekend 
in this unpredictable country, you 
take the weather as it comes. These 
four Highway Department employees 
have been camping out together for 
several years—at least four times each 
season. They’re pros, so this bit of in- 
clement weather couldn’t bother the 
hardy band. 

“You have to be crazy to go camp- 
ing on a day like this,” Marcy said as 
she and Nick, her husband, arrived 
and began to erect their tent. Bill and 
Carol Presson had already maneu- 
vered their tent-trailer into place next 
to the one owned by Glyn and his 
wife, Joann. And Lou’s husband, 
Bobby, positioned their pickup with a 
camper cover to block the icy wind 
from the tents. 

Later, another employee, Harry 
Davy, and his family arrived in their 
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self-contained travel trailer. They 
easily would be the warmest as the 
temperature dropped below 40 de- 
grees. 

The ability of the different types of 
camping equipment to combat ex- 
treme temperatures, plus the “back to 
nature” attitude of many people, has 
resulted in a mad rush to enjoy the 
great outdoors. Camping has become 
a fad, but the campers of District 3 
have been at it for years. 

They aren’t like occasional campers, 
who gather green, wet wood for the 
fire or burn themselves lighting a cata- 
lytic heater. On this trip, the tempera- 
ture rose the next day and camping 
became as convenient as staying home. 
With District Traffic Engineer Bob 
Lay, his wife and children, coming for 
the afternoon, the party totaled 28 
people. 

They cooked and ate, played horse- 
shoes and washers, shot “quick-draw” 
pistols, rode trail bikes, took boat 
rides, and swam. And a few just put 
their feet up and relaxed all day. 

“Usually,” said Bill Presson, “we 
swim and ski, and are so active that 
it takes us three or four hours after 
breakfast Sunday to get out of here. 
We're just dead tired for several days, 
but it’s worth it.” 

Therein lies the credo of today’s 
camper: “Get out and enjoy nature— 
even if it kills you.” He will contend 
with the weather, equipment problems, 
crowded camping areas, insects, and 
his own limitations in a struggle to 
have a good time. 

“Last year on Labor Day,” said 
Lou Beck, “we had 34 people out 
here. The wind and rain kept up all 
day, and when it came time to eat, we 


all crowded into a dining tent. We 
were elbow to elbow, but it was a lot 
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This attitude typifies the romance 
Highway Department employees are 
having with the camping craze. A 
sampling of district personnel shows 
that 35 to 40 percent participate in 
some type of camping. This is a bit 
higher than in the general population. 


“T would say that one out of four 
people who stop here are going to 


camp,” Neil Cox, supervisor at the 
tourist bureau in Amarillo, said, “in 
-anything from a sleeping bag to a 
motor home. And the collapsible tent 
trailer is a big thing this year. We 
don’t have a rest area near the bureau 
Where they can stay the night, but we 
always find people camping in our 


driveway.” 

Why this rush to the great out- 
doors? “To get away from the stink- 
ing city,” said one Austin resident. 
“To forget about my job and walk in 
a creek bed,” mentioned another 
weekend camper. “Television—I can 
come here and get away from that 
television,” said an out-of-state visitor. 

Camping purists usually forsake 


A truck with a _ pickup cover wheels 
through Bastrop State Park. Recreational 
vehicles like this have _ revolutionized 
camping and brought out campers who 
want to “rough it in style.’ 


the frills and carry a tent and sleeping 
bag to some out-of-the-way spot. 
They often travel by bicycle. Some, 
wanting to get away from it all, have 
taken to backpacking into wilderness 
areas. 

Many campers use some form of 
recreational vehicle—a _ rec-vee_ to 
those in the know—in an effort to 
“rough it in style.” 

Rec-vees come in all styles and 
sizes, from a 3 x 5-foot tent trailer 
that might cost $200 to a 24-foot lux- 
ury motor home, completely self- 
contained with refrigerator, stove, 
shower, a den area, and stereo music 
at up to $22,000. 

Ted Hays, supervisor of the Was- 
kom tourist bureau, reminisced about 
the evolution of the rec-vee. 

“T can remember about five years 
ago,” he said, “when you saw a pick- 
up with some kind of homemade 
camping outfit on the back. Some of 
them were wood, some even card- 
board. Since then the number of rec- 
vees has really increased.” 

Tent or camping trailers are pop- 
ular because they are the least expen- 
sive type, are compact and, therefore, 
easily towed behind the family car. 
And they unfold into comfortable liv- 
ing areas in just a few minutes. The 
more uptown models of noncollapsible 
trailers even have galley units, and 
they can be as much fun as putting a 
puzzle together at the campsite. The 
travel trailer offers more refinements 
—showers, toilets, more storage space 
—and doesn’t need to be set up, but 
is far more expensive. 

Truck campers and pickup covers, 
placed in pickup beds, are very pop- 
ular with fishermen and hunters. You 
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District 3 Traffic Engineer Bob Lay (above right), look- 
ing the part of the domino shark, studies Bobby 
Beck’s latest move in a game of “42.” 


Bobby Beck (above left) pitches a horseshoe in the 
tense competition with Bill Presson. Bill, an engi- 
neering technician in the Wichita Falls office, is in 
charge of providing games and activities during week- 
end outings. 


Veteran campers, (right) Marcy and Nick Strickland, 
Joann Gaines, and Lou Beck knock off the early- 
morning chill in front of the fire at their campsite on 
Lake Nocona. The fog was just beginning to roll out 
from this area near the Oklahoma border. 
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Good food and plenty of it is crucial to a 
successful camping trip. Glyn Gaines, who 
Supervises the outdoor kitchen, fries 
bacon and sausage as Lou Beck assists 
with the scrambled eggs. 


can easily tow a boat behind the ve- 
hicle, and the truck can handle rough 
terrain that a passenger car could 
never cross. 

Sales of motor homes, the Lincoln 
Continental of camping rigs, are in- 
creasing faster than any other type of 
rec-vee. Most of these units offer 
every convenience of home—if you 
can stand the price tag. But they do 
have their drawbacks. One 22-footer 
pulled into a scenic overlook at Bas- 
trop State Park near Austin and had 
to ask three campers to move their 
passenger cars before he could turn 
around. 

They also share a major drawback 
with the truck camper, one that is 
solved by the detachable trailer. If 
you find a camping spot in a crowded 
park and wish to go into the nearest 
town or just tour the area, you often 
lose your campsite. Some motor home 
owners have solved this problem by 
towing a small car or attaching a 
motorcycle to their large rec-vee. 

One employee who has camped his 
way through much of North America 
and in many types of vehicles is L. A. 


Can a precocious three-year-old appreci- 
ate a camping weekend? John Presson 
sips a cold drink and looks for some- 
thing to get into. He is a veteran camper, 
having camped in Colorado at 18 months. 


Barnette, associate resident engineer in 
the Houston Urban Expressway office. 
Barney and his wife, Johnny Fay, 
started with a borrowed tent, used a 
10-foot house trailer for eight years, 
and now have a fiberglass trailer. 
They have covered more than 100,000 
miles in 46 of the 48 continental states, 
plus Alaska, every area of Canada, 
and 18 states in Mexico. 

“Our younger son,” Barney said, 
“was the youngest to have made the 
float-and-camp trip from Mexican 
Hat, Utah, through the Goose Necks 
of the San Juan and the second 100 
miles to the Grand Canyon.” 

The Barnettes have done much con- 
ventional camping, where you set up 
camp at a site that becomes your resi- 
dence for several days. The national 
parks are great for this type of camp- 
ing because many activities are avail- 
able to keep your interest for a long 
period. But the Barnettes also have 
been part of the growing breed of 
camping tourists who are taking to 
the roads. These tourists usually have 
several children, and use their rec-vees 
as mobile motel rooms. 


One man camping with his wife and 
four children in a travel trailer at 
Palmetto State Park (100 miles east of 
San Antonio) said he couldn’t afford 
a vacation if he went the motel-hotel 
route. “Have you ever paid the hotel 
bill for six people? We have to get 
two rooms, and with breakfast the bill 
can hit $50 a night. 

Of course, the initial cost of the 
rec-vee is also to be considered. Dexter 
Jones, supervising designing engineer 
in the Houston Urban office, pon- 
dered the cost figures soon after buy- 
ing an 18-foot “luxury motor coach” 
for his family. 

“Well, I paid a total price of $8,000 
for this rig,” he said. “I’ve just gotten 
it, so P’ve only been out four nights. 
I figure so far this thing has ONLY 
cost me $2,000 a night.” 

Camping tourists can haul their rec- 
vees (it’s too much hassle changing 
campsites each day in a tent) into na- 
tional or state parks or forests—most 
with water, electricity, and heated 
showers—for $2-4 per night. Most 
Texas parks have nature trails, experi- 
mental areas for trail and mini bikes, 
running streams for swimming and 
fishing, and acres of beautiful vegeta- 
tion. Some even have canoeing areas, 
small grocery stores, and golf courses. 

They are so popular, in fact, that 
overcrowding has become a major 
problem. If you plan to try a state 
park on Easter, July 4, or Labor Day, 
you had better leave early. They don’t 
take reservations (except for cabins 
and screened shelters), and it’s first 
come, first served. 

Most of the state parks near metro- 
politan areas were so full on the 
Easter weekend that many rec-vee 
campers were allowed to park in pic- 
nic areas and at scenic overlooks. The 
65 state parks now operating (more 
are being developed) are listed in the 
Highway Department’s travel book, 
Texas—Land of Contrast, along with 
a summary of the facilities available 
at each park. 

An inevitable by-product of the 
overcrowding of public parks has been 
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Motor homes (above) are the top of the rec-vee line. This 24-footer 
sells for about $11,000. Equipped with luxury kitchens, stereo music, 
and large dens, they sell for up to $22,000. For transportation at 
the campsite, this owner hauls a small car behind. 


Tenting (top left) is by far the cheapest and still most popular way 
to go camping. You can equip your campsite with this 9 x 12-foot 
tent, gas-burning stove, lanterns, a catalytic heater, and the neces- 
sary eating and cooking utensils for about $150. 


A small travel trailer (top right) like this can accommodate four 
people. These popular rec-vees go up to 35 feet long and cost as 
much as $18,000. The average price is about $3,200 for medium- 
sized trailers with galley, shower, and sleeping room for six to eight. 


Tent trailers (left) involve a little set-up time, but once unfolded 
they are quite comfortable. They are the least expensive and most 
compact type of rec-vee. Retail price for tent trailers is about $1,500. 


Today, recreational vehicles cover the available camping spots. Trailer areas with water 
and electricity hookups, like this commercial campground, get the most business. But 
camping tourists usually don’t object to the overcrowding because these stopovers 
get mostly one-night visitors on vacation. 


the boom in commercial campgrounds. 
Complete with swimming pools, res- 
taurants, and locations near major 
highways, they are equivalent to the 
motel—Holiday Inn and Ramada Inn, 
in fact, are entering the campground 
~ market. Most campers complain there 
aren’t enough trees, the grounds look 
too civilized, and the “great outdoors 
feeling” is missing. 

But in all fairness, they do serve a 
useful purpose for the camping tour- 


ist. For $3-5 per night (depending on 
the number of people, not vehicles), 
you can get all the comforts. They are 
located closer to major highways than 
most public parks. And most park at- 
tendants will assist with minor rec- 
vee repairs. But overcrowding has 
even hit the commercial campground. 
The owners of one KOA (Kamp- 
grounds of America) installation near 
Austin said that in the last three years, 
the average number of guests on week- 


ends has tripled. 

A most notable casualty of over- 
crowding, and of the stay-the-night- 
and-go style of tour camping, has been 
the unwritten code of the camper. This 
code is based on friendliness and hon- 
esty, those old-time virtues prevalent 
in the pre-industrial days of this 
country, and thrives in the less pop- 
ulated wilderness areas. 

You can strike up a conversation 
with your camping neighbor with the 
cordiality of life-long friends. You 
can leave valuable gear unguarded 
and never suffer a loss. People turn 
their radios down to acceptable levels, 
and often they help each other with a 
stubborn tent pole or a leaky gas bot- 
fie: 

But as the population of these pas- 
toral surroundings becomes more 
dense, bad habits inevitably come out 
in people. At Stephen F. Austin State 
Park near Houston, a group of young 
people played a radio at full volume 
and obviously irked the older folks. 
One man from another state com- 
plained that his motor home was van- 
dalized a few nights before. And one 
wary tent trailer owner at Bastrop fig- 
ured he had solved the problem of 
theft when he stationed a pair of 
hungry-looking German Shepherds 
unchained at the door when he left 
the area. This strategy is not only dan- 
gerous for innocent bystanders and for 
the owner, when you consider the pos- 
sibility of a lawsuit, but it is a direct 
violation of park rules. 

Although strangers often work in 
conflict with each other, a large group 
of friends can produce the most en- 
joyable type of camping experience. 
Like the veteran campers of District 
3. They all agreed that in these nat- 
ural surroundings, they got along bet- 
ter than at the office. And after 
experiencing the cordiality of the great 
outdoors, their day-to-day relation- 
ships improved. 

“And the children get along much 
better out here,” said Carol Presson, 
“than they do in our backyard. Camp- 
ing is great for all of us.” & 
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A New Sign Language 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES have re- 
fined their language to the point that 
it has become the international tongue. 
Widely accepted, yes, but not always 
understood. 

Because words are not always com- 
prehensible on a busy highway, traffic 
engineers in Texas and the world are 
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reverting to the age-old sign language 
of symbols and pictures for directing 
motorists. The sweeping changes in 
traffic control devices—signs, signals, 
and highway markings—are detailed 
in the Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices approved recently by 
the Highway Commission. 


The system of symbols and shapes 
has been used effectively for 20 years 
in multilingual countries in Europe, 
where uniformity is necessary for effi- 
cient traffic control. 

Such devices have been under study 
in this country since 1964. A prime 
reason for the new system is to enable 
people of diverse national and cultural 
backgrounds living here or just visit- 
ing to easily identify traffic signs 
while driving. Also, Americans travel- 
ing the rest of the world will find 
driving easier. 

For about five years, panels ex- 
plaining the new symbols will be 
placed under the signs while the public 
becomes familiar with them. 

In Texas, the changeover will be 
gradual, with new signs going up as 
the old ones wear out. Several cities 
have begun to change the signs. 
The Highway Department will begin 
the project in June, but it will be a 
long process. 

“We will comply with about 75 per- 
cent of the manual by 1977,” said 
Dick Oliver, traffic engineer in Main- 
tenance Operations Division. “The 
Commission accepted most of the 
changes in the manual, and they may 
accept more at a later date.” 

Under the standards already ac- 
cepted, the new “yield right of way” 
sign will have a wide red border and 
white interior and will retain the word 
“YIELD” in red inside the border. 

The yellow diamond-shaped signs 
will still stand for a warning, but some 
of the symbols showing hazards ahead 
will be new. For example, the mes- 
sage “MERGING TRAFFIC” on a 
yellow diamond-shaped sign will be 
replaced by a black arrow being 
joined by a smaller black line. The 
traffic engineers hope this will mini- 
mize confusion as to which stream 
carries the merging traffic. 

A major change in the school ad- 
vance and school crossing signs will 
result in  schoolhouse-shaped _ signs, 
with the figures of two children shown 
in black on a yellow background. 

Several new signs prohibiting cer- 


tain actions were not adopted by the 
Commission, but will often be used 
by Texas cities. They will have a red 
circle with a slash cutting diagonally 
through the center, meaning “NO” or 
“DO NOT.” The symbol inside the 
circle, such as a left turn arrow, a 
truck, or a bicycle, will show what is 
prohibited. 

Color will be more important in the 
new system. 

Red will indicate stop or a prohibi- 
tion, green will show movement per- 
mitted or give directional guidance, 
blue will signify motorist services 
(camping areas, food, and lodging), 
yellow will indicate a general warning, 
and black on white will be used for 
regulatory signs (speed limits and 
destination). 

Orange was added to the manual to 
convey construction and maintenance 
warnings. 

Pavement markings will undergo 
several changes, and these are con- 
sidered the greatest areas of confusion 
for motorists. Yellow striping will be 
used a great deal more, and will de- 
note two-way traffic. 

“The dashed yellow center line on 
two-way roads,” said Dick Oliver, 
“probably will be the most confusing 
for those drivers who haven’t seen ex- 
planations of them in the mass media.” 

The combination of dashed and 
solid yellow stripes will indicate to the 
motorist what is permitted. A yellow 
dashed center line will mark the divi- 
sion of the road where passing is per- 
mitted. A solid yellow line to the right 
of a dashed yellow center line will 
mean no passing is allowed to traffic 
in that lane. Double solid yellow lines 
will denote the center line of an un- 
divided multilane highway where no 
passing is allowed by vehicles in either 
direction but crossing into driveways 
still is permitted. 

White dashed lane lines will remain 
on divided, multilane highways such 
as on the Interstate system. The white 
dashed line will denote that there is 
more than one lane, but that traffic 
in all lanes travels in the same direc- 


Traffic in both directions 


Passing permitted 


One solid yellow stripe 
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No passing in this lane 
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Dashed white stripe Traffic moving in one direction 
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Do not cross from either direction 


Two solid yellow stripes 


> 


Dashed white stripe 
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tion. Additional uses of white will in- 
clude marking crosswalks and edge 
lining Interstate highways and other 
types of roads. 

Travel and Information Division 
has launched an all-out effort to help 
district personnel and the media across 
the state to inform Texans about the 
changes. A color slide show for High- 


Traffic moving in one direction 


way Department employees will deal 
with the technical aspects of the new 
sign language, and another slide show 
will be available to civic clubs and 
other local organizations. 

News releases and artwork will ap- 
pear in many newspapers and maga- 
zines, and spot announcements will be 
used on radio and television stations. [ 
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By Herman Kelly 
Travel and Information Division 
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blends utility with 


Paid for by the sisters of St. Joseph Hospital, this parking area 
beauty under IH 45 in Houston. The sisters will get the parking meter money until 
their loan to the city is retired. 
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Just for the Asking 


CAN NEW HIGHWAYS continue to be 
constructed on valuable urban land 
without gobbling up the very cities 
they are designed to serve? 

You bet! And here’s how. 

Lack of space is one of the main 
problems confronting U.S. cities that 
grew up before the era of the automo- 
bile. Inadequate transportation of yes- 
teryear forced people to confine their 
lives to small areas, resulting in the 
high population densities of the north- 
eastern United States. Crowded pre- 
automobile cities cannot readily pro- 
vide the space requirements of addi- 
tional highways. 

Texas cities, like the vast majority of 
metropolitan areas in the nation, grew 
up along with the automobile. Because 
pavement played a vital part in their 
development, these cities enjoy a 
healthy balance between space for au- 
tomobiles and for other purposes. 

Antihighway activists have pointed to 
space deficiencies in the few preauto- 
mobile cities in an attempt to convince 
the public that urban highway con- 
struction everywhere must be stopped. 
But while these few have produced 
only negative rhetoric, highway build- 
ers have met the problem with positive 
action. 

The Highway Department solution is 
to continue meeting current urban 
transportation requirements while in- 
viting cities to join in the use of high- 
way land for a variety of other pur- 
poses. To the cities this means more 
parks, nature trails, police protection 
facilities, parking lots, tennis courts. 
The list of possibilities extends as far 
as man’s imagination. All are within 
the reach of every community without 
using an inch of land that is not al- 
ready designated for public use. 

Last August the Highway Commis- 
sion adopted the “Policy on Multiple 
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Young bicyclists listen to Gene Barnard explain how they will 
be able to ride across Austin’s Town Lake on a special bridge. 
The bicycle bridge will link Zilker Park with the city’s hike 
and bike trail and provide park visitors access to the Natural 


Use of Highway Right of Way.” (De- 
tails of the new policy appeared in the 
November issue of Texas Highways.) 
The Commission action opens up a 
new space resource for cities and other 
government entities. All they have to 
do is ask for it. 

Each proposed multiple-use project 
will require an individual agreement 
between the Highway Department and 
the requesting governmental unit. All 
projects will be considered by the De- 
partment as long as they are in the 
public’s interest and will not interfere 
with normal, safe highway operation. 

El Paso is the first city to take ad- 
vantage of the new policy. Under an 
elevated highway section on Loop 16, 
known locally as Darbyshire Overpass, 
the El Paso Housing Authority 


will construct a public recreation area 
that includes a basketball court, two 
play areas for small children called 
“tot lots,’ and landscaping with 
benches and lighting. 

Although the area will be open to 
the general public, primary users of 
the park will be residents of the Ru- 
ben Salazar apartments, a low-income 
housing project which is under con- 
struction on both sides of the highway. 
Because the entire project, including 
the recreation area and apartments, is 
being funded through HUD, no state 
money was requested for the project. 

Despite El Paso’s quick response, it 
is still too early to gauge statewide re- 
action to the multiple-use idea. Texas 
cities are not so crowded that they 
must immediately explode into the 


Science Center and Deep Eddy swimming pool. 
is project engineer for the MoPac bridge, says he expects more 
favorable public comment about the 12-foot-wide bicycle 
bridge than the six-lane automobile bridge overhead. 


Barnard, who 


newly available land. City fathers can 
afford the time to plan each project to 
its full potential. 

Details of the agreement between the 
city and the state also take time. The 
proposed project must not interfere 
with highway safety or efficiency. Too, 
since the Department may be asked to 
shoulder some of the cost, all specifi- 
cations of the plans must be scruti- 
nized. 

Roy Rodman, supervising landscape 
architect of Maintenance Operations 
Division, predicts two to five years 
may pass before multiple use of pro- 
jects are in full swing across the state. 

Chief author of the new multiple 
use policy was Phil Wilson, environ- 
mental engineer of Highway Design 
Division. 
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This mini-park (above left) is on land once forming the front yards of houses taken for Loop 610 right of way 
in Bellaire. Above right, the Department erected the fence and the city furnished the playground equipment. 


“I think the new policy was timely,” 
Wilson said. “I think the public wants 
more than just pavement nowadays.” 
Recalling that the Department has 
provided roadside parks in rural areas 
since the early 30’s, Wilson said, 
“Cities have developed a need for more 
parks, too. In cities ‘roadside’ parks be- 
come ‘neighborhood’ parks.” 
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Although the Department has al- 
lowed cities to use unoccupied highway 
land for parking since 1955, the new 
policy not only widens the door for a 
greater variety of uses, but backs up 
mere permission with money. 

“Cities simply did not have the 
funds to take full advantage of the old 
policy,” Wilson said. But there will 
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Harris County requested the space for this pedestrian-tramway bridge over Loop 
610, and the county made an agreement with Astroworld owners who built it. 
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also be a financial benefit for the state. 
Wilson pointed out that spending state 
funds for these projects can be offset 
by decreasing the number of areas that 
are becoming expensive maintenance 
problems for the Department. 

Under the new policy, the Highway 
Department will stand the cost of cer- 
tain basic improvements to the land, 
such as paving, lighting, and landscap- 
ing. Additional improvements and 
maintenance costs will be absorbed by 
the local government or other state 
agency which requests use of the land. 

Houston has long taken advantage 
of highway right of way without the 
benefit of state money. Already in use 
are two neighborhood mini-parks ( one 
is actually in Bellaire.), a pedestrian- 
tramway bridge between the Astro- 
dome and Astroworld, and several ac- 
cident investigation stations. The latter 
are located under overpasses on the 
Gulf Freeway and allow vehicles in- 
volved in collisions to be hastily re- 
moved from busy traffic lanes. 


Many Texas cities provide parking 
under elevated freeways, but they had 
to construct the facilities at their own 
expense. Now that the state will assist 


Wendell Brown 


in the funding, more cities will be able 
to take advantage of the freeway. 

District Engineer Joe Battle of El 
Paso said that city is considering still 
another multiple-use project on right 
of way created by the new JH 10-IH 
110 interchange in the heart of the city. 
Tentative plans call for a park and 
playground as well as hobby classes in 
an abandoned school building on the 
land. More definite planning will begin 
after next December when the four- 
level interchange is scheduled for com- 
pletion. 

“In our cities, right of way has be- 
come so valuable that we are going to 
have to make space available for other 
uses,” Battle said. “Using the space for 
parks is the best way I know to do 
this.” 


Traffic stacks up behind an accident as 
shown by a television monitor at the Gulf 


Freeway Surveillance and control project 
in Houston (above). Wreckers quickly 
move the disabled vehicles to an accident 
investigation station under the freeway 
(below), where drivers are questioned by 
police while traffic flows unobstructed. 


Wendell Brown 


Other Texas cities, too, are forming 
plans for existing right of way and for 
highways still under construction. Pre- 
liminary planning is under way in sev- 
eral cities but it is still too early to out- 
line their plans. One city is exploring 
the possibility of turning empty land 
at a large interchange into an area for 
overnight campers and a city-operated 
tourist information center. 

A special bicycle bridge will span 
Austin’s Town Lake under the main 
bridge of the MoPac Freeway. This 
will extend the city’s present hike and 


bike trail into Zilker Park and provide 


park visitors access to the other side 
of the lake. 

Bicycles are being accepted as a 
means of transportation by increasing 
numbers of urbanites. But on busy city 
streets, the mixing of bikes and auto- 
mobiles can hinder traffic movement 
and pose a safety threat. 

Houston is currently developing a 
network of bicycle paths on its own 
land. If the use of this system war- 


Landscaping under the Corpus Christi Harbor Bridge provides parking for sight- 
seers who might decide on a little spontaneous fishing before hitting the road again. 


rants, the city may request right of way 
along IH 10 to expand the bike path 
network. Some Houstonians think 
commuters will eventually pedal along 
these paths to downtown offices. 

Contrary to antihighway implica- 
tions, no city ever “loses” the space 
that a new highway requires. Actually, 
urban land serves more people as a 
transportation corridor than for its 
previous use. The new multiple-use 
policy simply goes a step further in 
making roadways serve even more 
people. 

Doubling up on the use of land al- 
lows cities to have their cake and eat 
it, too. In some neighborhoods the 
highway park may be the only play- 
ground available to children. In 
others, right of way space can bring a 
fire station closer to the homes it is 
assigned to protect. These and many 
more services are now within the 
reach of every community, large or 
small. 

The land is there, just for the asking. 
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ception held at the Gethsemane Church in Austin are his wife Vera, two daughters, 
Cynthia (right) and Sandra (left) and her husband Mike Shurr. The church houses 


offices of the Texas State Historical Survey Committee. 


highway death 
rate decreases 


DESPITE SIZEABLE INCREASES in miles driven and number of licensed 
drivers, the death rate is decreasing a little, so some progress is being 
made, says Colonel Wilson E. Speir, director of the Texas Department 
of Public Safety. 

Says Speir, “This means that our death rate per 100 million miles of 
travel—the nationally accepted indicator of traffic safety effectiveness— 
decreased three percent from 5.2 in 1970 to 5.1 in 1971. As recently as 
1966, our death rate in Texas was 6.2 so progress is being made.” 

Last year nearly seven million Texas motorists drove 70.7 billion 
miles, The final tabulation shows that 3,594 people died on Texas streets 
and highways in 1971. An additional 121,082 were injured and the total 
economic loss was $1.045 billion. 

Speir said driving too fast for conditions and driving while intoxicated 
continued as the primary law violations contributing to fatal mishaps. 
Driving on the wrong side of the roadway and failure to yield the right 
of way were also major violations. 
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J. M. (Mulkey) Owens, the High- 
way Department’s first and only, as far 
as we know, author, was honored by 
the Texas State Historical Survey Com- 
mittee March 5 for publication of his 
book—Travis County in Stone, Bronze, 
and Aluminum. 

“Helping preserve our county his- 
tory has been a pleasure, a hobby, and 
a realized dream,” says Owens, who 
was pleased at the reception turnout 
and reception of his book, which he 
autographed for friends. 

In the book, which Owens dedicates 
to his family, he tells about the his- 
torical markers at 125 sites, including 
the Governor’s Mansion, Anderson 
Mill, the Chisholm Trail, Oak Hill, 
Wooldridge Park, and Hornsby Bend. 

Truett Latimer, executive director 
of the Survey Committee, says in the 
foreword, “More than most Ameri- 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE CHIPS are 
piling up for a responsible group of 
Highway Department employees. 
When their children grow to college 
age, they can cash in a stack of chips. 
When they get ready to retire, the pile 
will come in handy. And when other 
emergencies arise, they can just push 
them over to the cashier. 

But these 2,300 Department em- 
ployees have the joy of spending with- 
out the risk of gambling. Their red, 
white, and blue-chip package is U.S. 
Savings Bonds. The 1972 drive to help 
state employees reach financial inde- 
pendence through payroll savings is 
now on through June 6. 

Bonds have been described as red, 
white, and blue chips by J. C. Ding- 
wall, state highway engineer and chair- 
man of the campaign, because they are 
patriotic. Owning a share in America 
and helping the economy are good rea- 
sons for buying bonds, but Dingwall 
stresses that bonds are good invest- 
ments. 


come true 


cans, Texans revere their State Cap- 
itol and the city in which it is situated. 
By the thousands, they and their rela- 
tives visit Travis County and the City 
of Austin to walk in the tracks of 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, Stephen F. 
Austin, Sam Houston, Bigfoot Wal- 
lace, and others who have visited 
these hills overlooking the Colorado 
River and made history here. 

“The Texas State Historical Survey 
Committee commends all the persons 
who have made dynamic efforts to 
preserve Texas history as it is local- 
ized in Travis County. Most especially 
would we commend J. M. Owens on 
his project to collect and publish data 
about points of interest designated by 
official Texas Historical Markers.” 

The book is selling “briskly,” but 
copies ($3) are still available from the 
Austin engineer. & 


wrong way 
can be fatal way 


WRONG-WAY ACCIDENTS are I5 times more deadly than other accidents, 
a recent study shows. Only two out of every 1,000 accidents in Texas are 
caused by someone going the wrong way, but 14 out of every 1,000 fatal 
accidents are caused by people going the wrong way on a road. And 
once the wrong-way driver gets into a collision, 15 times out of 100 a 
death results; in other accidents, one out of every 100 accidents is fatal. 

The report, entitled “State of the Art of Wrong-Way Driving on Free- 
ways and Expressways,” was compiled by the Highway Department and 
the Texas Transportation Institute of Texas A&M. It offers a number of 
conclusions on how to reduce or eliminate wrong-way maneuvers. One 
is to reduce or eliminate drunk drivers, who cause between 50 and 80 
percent of all such accidents, studies taken in other states show. 

Improvement in design of exit ramps and elimination of two-way ac- 
cess roads would help reduce the number of wrong-way accidents, the 
study states. Cloverleaf interchanges are a deterrent to wrong-way driv- 
ing, the report finds, and more “positive” types of traffic control signs 
would help minimize driver confusion on interchanges. “Positive” sign- 
ing was defined as “signing indicating the correct path or turning maneu- 
ver to the motorist rather than a restriction.” {2 


stacking your chips 
without risk 


“It’s for the person’s own benefit,” 
he said. “The best way to save is on a 
self-imposed basis like payroll deduc- 
tion. Vil bet not one out of 50 people 
can save without getting money de- 
ducted from his paycheck.” 

The main purpose of a set time for 
a bond drive (May 1—June 6), Ding- 
wall said, is to give supervisors an op- 
portunity to contact their employees 
and explain the advantages of the pro- 
gram. 

The Highway Department chief per- 
sonally endorses payroll savings. 

“T started buying bonds when I 
came to Austin in 1950,” he said, “and 
I’ve got a bunch of them. Oh, I’ve 
cashed in a few, of course. What I 
like to do is buy my cars with them. 
If you can save enough while you're 


driving your present car to buy an- 
other when it’s worn out, you not only 
save the large interest you would pay 
the bank, but you accumulate the in- 
terest on the bonds.” 

The savings bonds program is mak- 
ing a comeback from the low interest 
days of the late 1960’s. Interest is up 
to 514 percent now, comparable to 
other savings institutions. An $18.75 
bond can be kept just five years and 
10 months to maturity at $25. And a 
bond held beyond maturity accrues in- 
terest at the same rate. 

H. D. DeBerry Jr., Personnel Divi- 
sion director and drive chairman with- 
in the Highway Department, recalls 
the experience of his father. 

“He bought $500 worth of bonds 
in 1942-43,” he said, “and when he 


cashed them in last year, he got 
$1,500. He also took advantage of the 
deferred income tax provision that 
makes bonds even better than regular 
savings institutions. 

“When you have money in a sav- 
ings and loan association,” DeBerry 
noted, “you have to pay income tax 
on the interest in the year you earn it. 
But with savings bonds, you can defer 
payment of taxes until you cash them. 
If you wait until retirement, when you 
have additional exemptions and re- 
duced income, you might not have to 
pay any income tax on them.” 

Leaders of private business and in- 
dustry are joining with state leaders 
in urging their employees to buy 
bonds. William Seay, president of 
Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany and Dallas industrial savings 
bonds chairman, told a group in Aus- 
tin that employees who feel financial- 
ly independent are happier and more 
productive. And savings bonds, he 
said, are a sure way to achieve this. 
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To and From Our Readers 


Overdue Overpass 

Highway Commission Chairman 
Dewitt Greer found that Jacksonville’s 
highway problems can be contagious. 
The people of this East Texas town 
have been working with the Commis- 
sion for 12 years for construction of a 
major Overpass. 

When the ground-breaking cere- 
mony was scheduled in March, the 
city fathers decided to invite Greer, 
the man who once told a divided 
Jacksonville delegation to “go home 
and get together,” to officially initiate 
the project. 

Flying into Cherokee Airport in 
Jacksonville near time for the dedica- 
tion, Greer found the ceiling too low 
and had to land in Lufkin. This de- 
layed him an hour driving back to 
Jacksonville. 

Then when Greer donned his spe- 
cially presented hard hat and mounted 


a backhoe, the machine didn’t want to 
perform for the veteran road builder. 
Greer now will keep his fingers 
crossed for the next two years—the 
amount of time scheduled to complete 
the project. 


Arts and Crafts in Kerrville 

From Travel Log, D-16’s monthly 
newsletter: Tourists planning an early 
summer visit to the Hull Country 
should consider the Texas State Arts 
and Crafts Fair May 31-June 4 at 
Schreiner Institute in Kerrville. 

The Fair will be an annual show- 
case of the age-old skills that Texas 
pioneers depended on as well as newer 
crafts. There will be exhibits of wood- 
working, ceramics, leather craft, jewel- 
ry design, metal sculpture, pottery, 
and glass blowing. Then in the even- 
ing, the Hill Country Arts Foundation 
will entertain visitors with stage per- 
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formances at Point Theatre on the 
Guadalupe River at Ingram. 
Exhibitors for this show were select- 
ed in tough competition among artists 
from throughout the state, and it 
promises to be an attraction to interest 
Texans and out-of-state visitors. 


Howdy, Podnuh 

Now there is a special week for 
Friendly Texans. Governor Preston 
Smith has proclaimed the week of 
May 21-27 as “Friendly Texan Week.” 

“An important part of the heritage 
of Texas includes hospitality, neighbor- 
liness, and helpfulness,” declared the 
governor. “Texans are known far and 
wide for their friendliness, and this has 
been a major influence in attracting 
visitors to Texas and bringing them 
back for further visits.” 


Wild About Wild Flowers 

A wild flower lover from Houston 
writes: “The planting along the road- 
side and median strips in the Hemp- 
stead-Navasota-Brenham area was un- 
believably lovely. My huband and I 
were thrilled. We had no idea of the 
scope or success of the beautification 
until we saw it. No other state in the 
Union can approach this spring 
flowering of native plants—and no use 
to try to tell others about it—they 
must see it to believe it . . . too bad 
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these wild flowers are limited by their 
nature to so small an area. But per- 
haps this only adds to the value of 
the annual display. 

“T still can’t believe ‘I saw the whole 
thing!’ It’s just too much.” 


A Road for the Necessities 

From the Washington Post Foreign 
Service, dateline Porto Velho, Brazil— 
Road builders are defying the impene- 
trability of the vast Amazon basin, test- 
ing the old assumption that it holds 
untold riches if only it were exploited. 
.. . The key to this settlement will be 
a 5,000-mile road system laid across 
the lands drained by the Amazon 
River. . . . Porto Velho, with about 
110,000 people, is on the one com- 
pleted road to metropolitan centers, 
running through the next city to the 
east, Cuiaba. Roberto Uchoa da Silva, 
editor of the newspaper, described the 
impact of the road in terms of one of 
life’s necessities in the tropics: 

“At carnival we drink a lot of beer 
here, and things can get a little tense if 
the supply runs out. In 1960, before the 
road, it was a disaster. A small boat 
could take 30 days to reach Cuiaba. 
Now we can telegraph for more beer, 
and in 30 hours the truck pulls up.” 


Driving Out of the Past 
From the November 1924 issue of 
the Texas Highway Bulletin (forerun- 
ner of Texas Highways): “In a West- 
ern city, there is a sign reading as 
follows: 
4.076 died from effects of gas: 
39 inhaled it. 
37 put a lighted match to it. 
4,000 stepped on it.” 


Voices from the Dashboard 

For years many people have cussed, 
wailed, and moaned about the per- 
formance of their automobiles. Now 
some researchers at Glasgow Univer- 
sity in Scotland are developing a way 
the auto can talk right back to you. 

Its a talking speedometer that 
checks your speed and analyzes the 
condition of your car. It works with a 
tape recorder, a library of prerecorded 
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WHO CAN BLAME THEM? This dilapidated building served as a U.S. Army barracks 
during World War Il. Actually the Speas Vinegar Company is next door, hidden behind 
a heavy growth of shrubs. Speas just wants everyone to know they don’t make their 
apple cider in this building. The old barracks and unusual sign are located on Washing- 
ton Avenue (US 290) between the District 12 office and the Houston Urban office. 


tapes, and a battery of gauges under 
the hood. 

Imagine driving alone on a straight 
stretch of Interstate highway, and a 
voice comes from the dashboard, say- 
ing, “You are breaking the speed 
limit.” Or some other handy messages: 
“Your engine is overheating .. . Your 
oil pressure is falling . . . You are run- 
ning out of gas.” 

A statement from the university said 
the gadget could contribute to road 
safety, particularly in heavy traffic or 
fog “when the driver must not for a 
moment divert his attention to reading 
instruments on the dashboard.” 


Bypassing Romance 

The road to romance is often bumpy. 
But when it is rerouted completely, 
then things can go from bad to worse. 

At least this is the way bachelors in 
Marks Tey, England, see it. 

The Colchester-to-Chelmsford high- 
way was rerouted to bypass the village 
two years ago. Since that time not one 
local bachelor has found a bride. 

“Girls just don’t come here any 
more, and the local ladies marry men 


living in more active neighborhoods,” 
complained Barry Byford, 22. 

The Rev. Philip Gilman agrees that 
the town needs a new road to romance. 
“Ten of our girls have married men in 
other parishes, but I haven’t married a 
Marks Tey man since April, 1969,” he 
reported. 

“The last thing modern women want 
is a quiet street without fast-moving 
traffic.” 


And It Doesn’t Disturb the Ecology 

Ed Holt, president of the American 
Road Builders Association, was re- 
counting some of the achievements of 
Lord Greystoke, a British aristocrat 
who was lost in the African jungles. 
Most of us know Lord Greystoke as 
Tarzan. Holt credited Tarzan for an 
invention related to transportation that 
did not depend on the wheel. The 
technical description: “Transportation 
was accomplished by a multi-modal, 
local ecology complex with manual in- 
terface transfer utilizing natural, non- 
polluting technology. For high-speed 
surface transportation, the basic mode 
was the pivot suspension, multi-direc- 
tional swinging vine.” 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


@ One evening the driver of our lum- 
ber truck was returning to San Antonio 
from El Paso with a bobtail load of 
pine molding when he encountered a 
problem. 

Between Sierra Blanca and Van 
Horn, he ran out of one hard rain 
shower and, as he came to another, a 
bolt of lightning struck the top of the 
load and burst the cargo into flames. 

The driver began to unload the burn- 
ing wood to save the truck, when a 
Highway Department truck stopped 
and its driver began to help our driver. 
They saved the truck, and the falling 
rain saved much of the wood. 

The employee who helped is Ricardo 
Ramirez. He works out of the Sierra 
Blanca Maintenance section. Without 
his help, we would have lost everything. 

Orville Helmle 
San Antonio 


@ The weather was hot and dry one 
day as I drove east on IH 20 through 
Kaufman County. I began to feel very 
sick and was about to lose conscious- 
ness, but was able to pull off the road 
into a roadside park. As I lay on the 
grass beside my car, I needed assis- 
tance. None of the travelers in the park 
responded; however, your man in the 
park, H. L. Jones, promptly came to 
help. He got a clean shirt and put it 
under my head. He telephoned my wife 
and watched over me until she arrived. 

I was immensely grateful to have a 
man of Mr. Jones’ good common sense 
and good will to look after me. My 
physician told me I suffered a kidney 
infection complicated by heat exhaus- 
tion. Should I have another such emer- 
gency, I hope there is someone nearby 
like Mr. Jones. 

E. Marshall Hunter 
Tyler 
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@ I was on my way home to San 
Antonio from Santa Anna with my car 
loaded with goods and five children. 
We were right outside Mason when the 
car decided to have a flat. I don’t know 
how to change a flat. We were trying 
to decide what to do when Rubin Lang 
Jr. of the Highway Department came 
along, unloaded the car to get the 
spare, changed the tire, then reloaded 
the car. 

We were very grateful and tried to 
give him a few dollars, but he refused. 
We hope you will print something 
about Mr. Lang since it is a small price 
to pay a wonderful person for such a 
good deed. 

Peggy Lewallen 
San Antonio 


e Literature and maps received, ex- 
cellent, the best in all our travels. One 
thing was outstanding. As we ap- 
proached a slow-moving vehicle, it 
pulled out to let us pass, and we did 
the same thing. No other state does it. 

Happy in New York 


@ While on a trip to Dell City from 
El Paso, my two rear tires blew and I 
ended up in the soft dirt ditch. For- 
tunately, we were not hurt but found 
ourselves without three tires (front one 
rolled off as we hit the ditch) 60 miles 


from El Paso. A truck driver took my: 


father to the Dell City cutoff and we 
received tire help from Salt Flat. In the 
meantime, a Highway Department truck 
stopped and the two men, Mr. Lujan 
and Mr. Herrera, were most helpful, 
calling for help and assistance, and 
actually helping change tires and the 
chore of digging out tires. 


I just had to pass on a word of praise 
for such courtesy and wanted to let you 
know how much it meant to me and 
my family. If all people could be as 
courteous and concerned as these men 
were, Texas and the world would be 
most fortunate. 

Carol Mende 

El Paso 
(Ed. Note: The two were maintenance 
technicians Jose P. Lujan and Jesus 
Herrera Jr. from the Dell City mainte- 
nance section.) 


e Last month in Seymour, I lost a 
set of keys on the highway. Thinking 
someone might find them, I placed an 
ad in the lost and found column of 
the Seymour newspaper. 

The day the paper was published, 
James Cole—an employee of the Texas 
Highway Department in this area— 
called at his own expense to say he 
noticed a set of keys at the edge of the 
highway where I indicated I had drop- 
ped them. On the weekend, Cole drove 
to Vernon personally and delivered the 
keys—still at his own expense. And 
mention of a reward was promptly and 
firmly refused. 

Mrs. Lawrence B. McCaleb 
Vernon 


e This is a note to express my ap- 
preciation to one of your employees, 
Kenneth Ray Leonard. He aided in 
many ways at the scene of an acci- 
dent on West Northwest Highway (in 
Dallas) . 

Mr. Leonard was operating a large 
sweeping machine and was the first to 
approach the accident location-in the 
2200 block. He turned on his direction- 
al lights to direct traffic around our ve- 
hicles, loaned me a bar and chain to 
pull the fender of my pickup out so 
that the car could be moved, put out 
flares, and stayed there until the high- 
way was clear. This type of aid pos- 
sibly avoided more vehicles being 
involved. 

Arthur H. Gibson 
Grapevine 
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LIFT THAT STEEL—In 1937 steel members were being lifted on 
the center span of the huge Port Arthur-Orange Bridge on SH 87 
over the Neches River. Begun in March 1936, the bridge was 
opened to traffic in 1938. The main span across the river is 
680 feet and the vertical clearance is 176 feet. G. G. Wickline, 
state highway bridge engineer, took a leave of absence in 1935 
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to supervise construction. R. O. Lytton, who is now district 
engineer in San Antonio, was the first man to cross over the 
steel work from one side of the river to the other. Today, the 
bridge (below) stands proudly, serving heavy traffic in the in- 
dustrial complex from Port Arthur to Beaumont to Orange. 
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